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ORTGEN Al, VOR Al. T ALLS. iorrow, and determine to be happy, Is iE EMbbperse |) OF hu ‘ thay 1 tive Tew maker ane 
sible that l should Loe succe sstul ‘I hie very works deise tr, ' mnt uthw is iy. Th t ; 
' j 1) 
W bo pieree of nature are suflicient to make any reasonable) withered, the grass shay . " and the portunn a 
With vision pure, into the secret stores = " } } | 7) " , , , " 
On beaith, am! life, and joy creature Contented with tis tot. (was Bam TL ri t of th \ eV was custs i] 
mane 1 he dis “d min } goo 99 a ;' ’ 
“ Has lost ON ner + tee ee a | Phat remains to be tned, suid the Genius.) Gud dry. and the catur ve t tumbled only ao estroy 
Which forms the soul of happiness jand waved lus hite wand in the air Sweet and) Ube sun rose upon a day of sorrow, and lett mv i 
idelicious music stole away my senses; the sur, 4g to a meht of despau The steed trampled fF) 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 


NO 





t wap been deeply disappointed in an afiair| 
which had long oceupied my attention and elevat- | 
ed my hope, There are but few things that can || 
make me weep, but that afternoon | sat down alone! 


A 


ia my silent chamber, and large tears gushed from |! 


' 
| 


my eyes, and tell upon the floor, My feelings) 
were in @ Singular state of anguish. 1 dreaded no | 
misfortune—I wished for no joy. There was a/ 
kind of impious and daring anger about ime dety-| 
ing. nay, coveting the worst stroke of fate. I luxu-| 
riated in gloomy despair—I loved the agony which |! 
shook every nerve of my system. ‘The sun shone | 
in upon me with its broad gleam of golden lights) 
but t seemed brilliant only in mockery of the dark- || 
that my I closed the | 
window, and drew the curtain, that | might breathe | 
an air of gloom. I laid my head upon the table, 
and lost myself in grief. 


ness overshadowed soul. 





My reverie was interrupted by music. Rich | 
melodious sounds came floating in sweet concord! 
around me—its magic strain seemed hovering in} 
the very atmosphere which | was breathing. 1 
raised my tearful eyes to gaze, and the Genius 
stood before me. 





The music died gradually away—his thrilling | 
voice sounded clearer than the melody by which it, 
was preceded, as he exclaimed, 

* Poor child of mortality, weep on 3 you are ful-| 
lilling the duty imposed upon you by your ruling, 
power. You weptin your infaney—you are wretch- 
ed now—if time can ever erase the present anguish| 
vom your heart, it will only be to substitute an-| 
other. You must travel on in your ragged path till! 
you disappear from the track of life in shivic king! 
4nd couvulsed despair.” 


| 


* Alas!” I said, “* does your wide world of spivits| 
aliord no consolation tothe poor miserable worm! 
Whose hopes have been blast d, whose aflections| 
ae crushed and trampled upon, whose tortures! 
are laughed at, and despised by 
vothe them by a word or a look.’ 

* Yes,” he replied, “ there is a consolation for. 
you, When you can endure these pains wiih manly! 
lortitude ; when you can bear the weight fortune 
Nas placed upon you, and rise triumphant with your 
wurden of wo, you may feel that you have done 
your duty. ‘The day will come, inevitable, and 
sure, When you will be received into the cold bo- 
‘om which yields a long slumber—to-morrow’s 
uh may find you in a sleep that no misery can 
break then wherefore should you weep over pain| 
‘hich must have an end, and whose end may come| 
40 soon,” | 


* But,” asked I, “ does earth yield nothing] 


those who could! 
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‘rounding objeets melted lke shadows, and | awa- 


J hened us fiom a dream, ia @ spot where nature 1 
peemed to have gathered all the excellence of the tvras t, and armed himself for destruction Liv ; te 
her art. powell that was given but to rend the solid roc) i} 
I stood among the wondertul things of cr ation.) asunder, or bid the roaring lien turn and flee, wa ! 
more woudertul than all. Oh ian, monarch of exerted against his fellow man. ‘The water re ; 
1 walked over! ' 


fragrance as I trod 


‘tree cast iis cooling shadow, tempting me to repose. 


Phe sun shone, the flowers bloomed; the breezes 




















































mm) huis ridet und the awcean swallowed the nayen 


turer in its futhomless abves. Man hinselt became 


the universe, how great thou art! fected only broken images and frightful distortions, 


the green carpet, strewed with reses, and breathing 


’ 
‘ 


but to bellow back the 
Tturned 


hand echo Wale awaken d 


tremendous crashings of battle and storm 


A root of most surpassing | 


loveliness spread its azure dome above my head,| disgusted away, when the vision was broken by 


a rich profusion of many-coloured clouds tloated in} the voice of my kind sprint, and the creation of my 
. i 
the transparent air like the gorgeous drapery of na-| 


iure’s 


WMaAitiation disappeared tth eh behoane tit, 


magnificent domain, and au orb of light) “ You are convinced, that the study of nature 


alone cannot make your long search Wiumphant 
but try agam.” 

Again he 
pose, and 
festivity 


gleamed upon me, with a brillianey which only lett 
my eye when it should be sleeping in the witchery| 
of dreams. low 
mighty man; perfume breathed trom every 
and breezes came like 
ter it around. 


ps estes hese tae hee! 


charmed 
myselt in 
t ran the wildest course of 


subservient were all things to me mto my tustructive re 


and mirth 


bush, | found mingling scenes of 


liinister ing spirits, lo scat- 
dissipation, aud plunged into the rich stream of 
worldly pleasures. UE bathed my hot lips in the 
‘red bowl, tll on 


When tired of basking in the sunshine, every 


re and sense abdicated thei 


huew 


‘ 
Phe monsters of the deep yielded me light and| 
sustenance; the beasts of the earth bore me where: | 
ver L would go; servant winds watted me over the 
ocean; music aud revelry cheered my progress on} 
land. The giant elephant bowed down at my! 
command; FE breathed a wish, aud the battling) 
tiger was, prostrate at my feet. ‘The horse’s} my sated appetites were cloyed with excess, ull} 
Hleetness, and the oxes strength, were mine. For} blushed in sorrow at the degradation of my nature 
me the forest waved, and the ocean roared tor me.| My eyes were filled with tears when I recovered 
my senses, and the Genius knew, without asking, 
the impressions L had received. 


thrones. religion 
could not restrain me in any headlong career. 1 
eared tor nothiug but as it afforded means of ex- 
citement and joy, and carth was valuable only in 


asmuch as it ministered to my voluptuous desires 


no human laws, and 


As is always tie Case, shame and disgust followed ; 


sported, the winter troze, and the summer came 
lor me. 

Nature drew scenes of wonder, to gratify and 
astonish my view—she flung her rainbow arch 
across the sky—she gemmed every flower with! 
diamond dew—the rivulet murmured in the val-| 
ley ; the cataract dashed and thundered down the! 
mouutains the hill swelled like a wave of verdure 
before me, and the plain was all covered with fruit| 
and flowers. ‘There weve broad sheets of mirror-| 
‘water to reflect the perfection of scenery, and) 
echo to repeat the music of sounds. Tthought, with! 
the poct, 


li wy next slumber avarice became the ruling 
principle of my soul. L was fired with the idea ot 
wealth. Money was the gol: idol of created 
man, bt saw that eve ry one huveled at its olitter 
ing shrine. - thought it was the magic key to in 
troduce me into the brilliant temple that reared its 
airy splendour in the blue distance before me.— 
Money was the watch-word, at which its gates 
would fly open for my triumphant entrance. What 
I thought, cannot wealth do? tevery wish is an in- 
stance of its use—every palace, unicl ity, is but a 
glorious monument of its power. For it the ship 
rides over the billows, and the mariner abandon 
his sweet home-—for it the hand is uplifted—the 





* Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise, 
“ My footstool earth, my canopy the shies 





I thought happiness awaited my approach, that|| knee is bent in homag 
wherever | might wander o’er earth, in ocean,|) servant and the slave of man. 
or air, that which T sought would rise up to vlad-|| storm of its terrors, and brighten the desolation ot 
den my heart. Alas! Tt was all, all deception—|lits gloomy track. ‘The winter’s cold pierces not 
it eluded my efforts, as the cheating lake upon the| the wealthy, and darkness has no horror to the 
sandy desert, shining in mockery upon the eye of|rich man. Artificial breezes cool lis cheek, and 


and man becomes the 
lt can disarm the 


the thirsting traveller. I attempted to seize it, and| he treads on a carpet of flowers even in the season : 
. Ti . ‘g” . ° | > 
the spell was broken. The rainbow faded whilst] of snows. The mountain is levelled by its con 


I gazed, and the heavens lost its robes of bright-! mand, and the compact ro k melts like shadows 

ness. The breeze oficutimes bore pobon on its!) before the morning light. [i gives him SUPerLonity 

sportive wings, and the clouds which, ata dis among the rulers of the earth, and obedience and 
| 


~ Ure afr pey + ponte 9 


IT 


tance, had elicited my admiration, as they came]! submission tollow the breathings of his wisli—hlis 
J 


er + 





‘at produces perfect happiness. If I begin rs) 






floating along the blue sky, like cities or islands,’ frown is terror, and his smile is joy. Oh wealth 
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how desirable thou art For thee one descends vice I despised meanness, and saw every thing mankind I was a beggar in hope. I had ke 
into the earth, and tous away his better yvears— dishonourable in its naked detormity. My youth my ambition, and the energy O1 MY Hature. Nome 
while another leaps into hus airy wingedsar, and had hoown no troubl My bosom sighed not:) new unkindness cut me to the soul 1 writhed 
floats with the stormy cloud. ‘The merchant is en- and tears were strangers to my eyes. [looked and turned like a crushed worm. 1 hated mysely 
rerprising, the lawyer is industrious, the oretor es forward with ardour to eminence im my protession, | tor being so easily made wretched; but | an i 
eloquent, the pli pher is wise for thee Thou a felt that virtue would lead me to content. My hold uo sway over the stormy ocean of thougly 
vivest inspiration to the poet, and strength to the dreams by night were all purity and joy, and Lhad that raged in my brain without cessation. I shriek 
warriot Thou bestowest energy upon the we day-dreams sweeter than they. I felt in my soul ed in the torture of my feelings, and awoke. | 
and ambition on the strong. Thou makest the @ warm current of aflection, eager to be poured) dashed the large tears trom my eyes—cleansed the 
statesman profound, and the mad politician sells forth upon some object. Yet T was feariul to part! big drops that had gathered on my aching fore. 
his honour tor thee kor thee the battle shout re- with that which ] felt could be parte d with but | head, and was about to speak, when I perceived 


sounds, and the shriek of the dving os beard. Thou 


mukest the riunt koeel down to the dwart, and 


yreatness prostrate siself at thy feet boot tiene 


the pret labours and the patter toils - god, since 


the world was created, during the long length of 


slowly-rolling ages, man has worked and groaned, 


cringed and cheated, fought and bled, and dred fos 
thee. “Thou givest beauty to deformity, and ma- 
hest vice delightful. Thatred loses its scowl when its 


olyect is riches; and revenge is Cisarmed by a look. 


ouce. Long and carefully 1 searched fot the be-| 


ing who as vet had only come to me in the slum- 


the litle Genius had disappeared. } 





bers of midnight. 1 thought there must have been | : I¢ IREIGN LIT Ki RATURE 


uch a one, and that she must have been created | 
forme. kilse why this instinetive love, ready to, 


welcome her? Such an one | found. fF will not 
deseribe her, for it was all a vision, and reality has 
tho si h object. Burt oh the dream) Was delicious, 
though fleeting. Notlong had | known before | 
loved her. It was no transitory impression—no 


Vhou canst reduce a paradise to a seene of horrid | changing whim—but the Genius had breathed upon 


desolation; or command, and the cheerless desert 
becomes a heaven Thou great and potent rules 
of man’s actions. ‘To thee—to thee, will LT look. 


1 was rich. 


me love in all its energy. My whole happiness 
rested on her. 2 felt that my affections had be- 
come entwined about her, and that to separate 





“ Let me drink often from this living stream.” 

Letters on the Character and Poetical Genius of Lord 
Byron. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. &c.—Lon; 
man & Co 
Sin Ecerton Baypces, in giving to the world 

this candid, impartial, and able apology for Lord 


| Byron, has as little well-founded occasion for “ de- 


precating censure and criticism,” or expressing 
any anxiety concerning it, as (to quote the words 


would be like tearing the very fibres of my heart. 


of his preface) any literary man can possibly have 


There is nothing in the interesting volume befor 
licence, and enjoyed every delight that wealth ‘ve email, I had embarked my whole soul in) 


us but what does honour to its author’s taste, talent 
. . , tt Pay) ¢ j ~ . ° . . ‘ 
eould buy. Earth, ocean and air yielded then this adventure, 1 had entrusted my happiness to and sense of justice. It is quite true “* that he whe 


cannot endure heartless and fitful criticism, or is 
vot prepared even for foul and perverted critics, 
‘must not write.” There is, beyond a doubt, too 
much of passion, prejudice, selfishness, and intrigue, 


: ‘jin the private history of criticism: but he runs po 
quusic agitated my bosoui with desire, which the! Wembling over her cheek, like the rosy light of danger of encountering it at our hands. Criticism, 


I revelled in the gorgeousness of eastern magni- P had never loved betore. IP huew T could never 


choicest treasures to please my palate, and gratily. her—and my destiny, good or evil, depended on | 
my sight. The fragrance was stolen from the rose,! the result. Oh how eag: rly and anxiously I watch- 
with whieh to enrich the air T breathed; and the) ¢4 the first dawnings of returned affections. How: 
drapery which floated around me shone with th I treasured up the first partial glances of her eye. 
brightest hues of the morning sky. Melodions) How my bosom swelled when the blush came 


most refined and rare pleasure were purchased to, "ering, Unsing the clear cloud; and the eye was jtoo often, we are well aware, is little better than 
soothe. But what were these to mer Ob, colder cast down not in’ displeasure at the gaze of pune.) pibtiopolitical dictation, or political prejudice ; iu 
than winter snows was the profusion of beauties by I hoped, without knowing why. Her look was | 


‘Mother hands, it is little else than ingenuity in in- 
which I was surrounded, and my heart sickened, @Y brain when she was absent. I felt the thril- venting fresh varieties of the text, and dexterity 
and my sated spirit turned disgusted away. 


| ling pressure of hes hand when it was no longer 0) and plausibility in their explanation. An author, 
“ Perhaps,” said the Genius, * wisdom will be)’ l hoped tll hope ripened into reality, and | with the latter class of critics, is like a lamb led out 
more potent than wealth,” and immediately FE be- the trembling wish became the joyful belief. “Then!)t9 the slaughter, for the purpose of trying the 
came more learned than any before. PT hoew the | thought every misfortune was harmless, What | sharpness of his knife ; or is an anvil, by frequently 
secrets of nature; 1 could explain the mystery of] ¥%% the storm to me when she was near me! it) striking which, his commentator hopes to elicit 
the magnetic needle, and the cause of attraction |S!@nder assailed me, how unpotent it was so she be-/ <jntillations and sparkles of his own. If the later 
and repulsion. I discovered why the silver moon lieved it not. How delicious was health when she ever shines, it is always at the expense of his au- 
held communion with the tides, and could number enjoyed it with me; and how careless would be |) thor. We certainly do not agree with all the points 
and describe every star of the galaxy. I disco- {| 2*# it she soothed my pillow and kissed my} of Sir Egerton’s apology, though, at the same time, 
vered of what the sun consisted, and could tell feverish cheek! Where could wealth or vice pur-! we pay due homage to his taste, impartiality, and 
what hidden power regulated the universe in its chase a blessing so invaluable? What was ambi-! ability. 
eternal revolutions. 1 could decompose the rays tion's greatest dream to this dream of love. 
of the sun, and measure and vary their flight. His- | 


| ‘There is much probability in the author’s hypo- 
I forgot, for a lite tine, that * man was made! thesis of the early causes which produced the it- 
tory was like the story of an hour. IT unvavelled to mourn,” but the recollection was soon recalled. | tability of Lord Byron against both the world o! 
the mysteries of Egyptian lore, and correctly |Circumstances of a singular nature oceurred, and letters and the world of fashion. But, certainly, be 
traced the causes of every change in the Roman'the hours of pleasure fled, never again to re-| brought on himself much of the animosity, cover! 
story. Lunderstood, and was instructed by the turn, Fortune would have been partial to have, Ob open, Which he had to encounter. 

characters and opinions of ancient philosophers allowed so much to one poor mortal. | found I, 
and herovs, and embraced, with an expanded mind, |bhad been in error; the warm stream of joy that, 


It was Lord Byron’s pride to oppose himself to 
whole cohorts of the standard corps of Literature 
the vast and Various adventures of times gone by.! gushed through my heart was dried up by a word. and Ethics, in the confidence of his own individual 
in every profession and trade Twas perfect. The ‘The hopes and expectations which had breathed) power; to strike out new paths in philosophy, and 
smarble became beautiful when my chisel touched | their transitory happiness on my mind had there opeu new vistas in scepticism, with the rapidity 6! 
it, and the canvas almost breathed beneath my taken a deep hold, only to give me more exeruciat-| enehantment: to demolish the old and stationats 
magic pencil. TI was cloquent, like Demosthenes, ing agony, when fate bade me tear them out. We) structures of theology and literature to those foun- 
could dream poetry like that of Virgil or Homer, were destined to part, without one word——without dations, for the purpose of erecting his own novel- 
and my lip gave music sweeter than the lyre of | one look —for ever and ever. The reflection Was ties in their stead, which supplied what they wanted 
Orpheus. Yet I was unhappy. I could not pene- like a weight of molten lead upon my heart. \ ain- of solidity, by speciousness and splendour ;: to daz 
irate futurity, and my knowledge ouly served me ly [ endeavoured to shake it off. ft followed me zle and astound the supporters of established prii- 
as new cause of regret, that death or disease might) wherever | went. It broke in upou my slumber. ciples, by combating them with an energy of rea 
wrest it from me. I also saw the depravity of hu- | ft haunted me in the routine of my daily oceupa- soning and a play of fancy, as audacious as they 
man nature. I was too wise to be happy. , tions. It divested life of its charm. It made me) were unexampled. 

* "There is one passion yet untried, which is « on- | covet the cold and careless grave. Pleasure lost its! The first great characteristics of genius, are Ul 
sidered as most powerful.” | loveliness. i did not even wish to be happy. The) bounded comprehension of mind and receptibilit) 

* Let me sleep again,” said 1: and my slumber | constant thought of what I might have been, and) of images—the power of communicating to morte 
was sweeter than any of the preceding. Twas) what | was, continually pressing on my brain, al-! matter a living aliment and energy—an intellectual 
young, and buoyant with high hopes. 1 was di- most made me mad. | grew impious, and scoiled| leaven, which gives it the capacity of being kneat! 

ested of avarice. had no joy in dissipation or’ at every virtue. I hated, oh how deeply all wo-!ed and worked up into an exhaustless variety o 
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shapes and figurations, the power ol conceiving 


ty plans, without ce stroving, in the group of 
the whole, the beauty and symmetry of the parts 

these first and foremost requisites Of gelisuis, 
Lord Byron was ebviously deficient. 

Differing indeed from Shakspeare, in all re 
spects, Byron's poetry is like that of a soul shaken 
with the trance Of passion: Shakspeare’s, on the 
contrary, resembles that of a genius wrapt up in 
the calm of enjoyment. The beauty ot lis lan- 
euage and images is, for the most part, exceeding 
ly great. 

‘The mysteries of sin appear to be scenes familiar 
to Byron’s thoughts. ‘The darkness of fate over- 
shadowing human life, and the teartul energies of 
wickedness, Which make a hell of the human heart, 
seem to have strongly possessed his unagimation. 
But, in the midst of the gloom which was so op- 
pressive, the character of sublimity prepouderated 
tus distinguishing mental characteristic was a tery 
and ungovernable vigour of intellect, a restless and 
irrepressible vehemence of mind, an unqueuchable | 
and never dormant principle of action, whieh con- 


. . ! 
tmually required some tresh matter to work on,) 


some new and untried space to perambulate and) 
pass through. It was an ever-moving and ever-| 
working principle, which it was impossible to tre 
or tame; there was nothing lke rest or slumber 
about its it could not stagnate; it could not stop; 
it Was impossible to weaken its energies or to con-| 
tract their influence. No matter was too tough tor 
its foree, no metal too unmalleable for its blows; 
his genius burst through every obstacle with a fiery 
lervour, Which it was impossible to withstand in| 


‘is attacks, or delay in its course; and which, like | 


the burning Simoom of the Arabian deserts, abso-| 

° . . ' 
lutely devastated and laid waste the regions of lite- 
rature with the sultviness of its ardour and the un-| 


quenchableness of its flame. Such was the elasti-| 


city of its constitution, that it could not be broken 5! 
such Was its innate and surpassing resistibility of 
temperament, that it could not be overwhelmed, 
Entangle it with subtleties, and it immediately 
snapped asunder its bonds, as Sampson burst the 
encompassing cords of the Phitistines. 
with leaven, and it immediately mounted up with 
the brillianey and rapidity of a rocket, and scat- 
tered around sparks and scintillations which light- 
ened the whole atmosphere of literature. It was 
this volatility of spirit—-this never-tiring, intellee- 
tual energy—this bounding and tnereasing mental 
elasticity, which distinguished Lord Byron trom all 


the characters who have ever appeared in litera, 
ture: and, undoubtedly, it is to the sell-corroding |) 


effvet of these qualities that his early death is to be 
attributed. 

Sir Egerton Brydges differs with us in this esti- 
mate. tle thinks that there are “ no poenis ex- 
cept Shakspeare’s, which have more of life, more of 
human passion and interests in them.” 
nius,” he says, “ has taken a greater variety of 
characters than that of Lord Byron. Sometimes 
itis all splendour ; sometimes it is all storm and 
darkness, and diseased vapour; sometimes it is a 


suprising minglement of radiance and cloudiness,’ 


Where the brilliancy at one moment cmerges in 
broad unveiled effulgence ; the next is utter ly hid- 
den, and then again just pierces, aud breaks, in 
faint, but light and golden spots through the bil- 
lowy mantle.” 

It cannot be denied that Lord Byron’s poems 
ire full of energy—full of intense interest and im- 
passioned verve, ‘They are replete with a sublimity 
which extorts admiration and astonishment from 
the mind; and they possess, amid great variety of 
‘Mages, graphic delineations of landscape, and 


Bury it} 
v unquestionable gems of price, and tricks out with 





| 


} 
1 


| 


" No gen 


frace, Choguence, and refinement of diction, and 
condensation of thought, 


charmed and ailured the perceptions ol taste 


which always have 
With Lord Byron all is nervous, and every chord 
lie touches is replete with harmony, energy, and 
Viroul 

bhay ng said thus much, we believe we said near- 
'y all that can be affirmed of Lord Byron's muse, 
bY aby well-wisher to the substantial interests of 
society. He who brutalizes every feeling that im- 
parts comfort to domestic lite; be who represents 
all chastity as visionary, aad all virtue as vile, rs 
Hot entitied to be treated with the deference of idol 
Wolsiip, however Ller lean and pod-lhe be lias 
titellectual trame. tn such a state of things, it is) 
hecessary for the champion of morals, eveu u naked 
Ache- 


roptiat pat, though thu pieties due to the aead are 


and single, like Ulysses at the mouth of the 


there, and though the dear emotions of relation- 
shup are at band, to wave the taulchion over the 
enchanted pool of blood, and drive the gibbering 
phantoms trom the hall-lorgotten repast of passion 
and vielence, of hatred, lust, and crime. 

Sir Egerton Brydges thinks that Lord Byron 
did not * 
peculiar features of infidelity, without supply img 


mean wrong” in giving to lus Caan its 


| the obvious antidate, tike Milton; and generally 


disputes the charge brought agaist Lord Byron's 
poetry, as pernicious to the morals of society. tn 
this, we difler entirely trom the classical and ele- 
gant apologist; it is morally topossible that the 
mind which sits down im purity to the contempla- 
tion of such impurities should rise trom it with its 
It is impossible that such ideal 
pictures of evil should be continually familiarized 
with the mind, should come, and go, and “* leave 


original purity. 


no sttim behind 3” that the rising generation should 


| feed to saturation on the mephitic benmquet, and 
| contract no colour from the diet; that they should 


repose on the rosy couches of =) barite indulwenc et, 
sand pass forth * fancy free” and unbitten by the 
‘wily snake that glides and undulates amidst the 
‘fragrance and the flowers. Poctically speaking, 
‘Lord Byron certainly makes the most ot his de- 
‘graded subjects; he borders his poisoned eup with 


the garnish of meretricious flowers the banquet on 
which the digjeeta membra of Pelops are served up, 
None are brought into the poetical slaughter-house 
but youth and purity; youth that has never learnt 
fexperience by tial of good and evil, and purity’ 


/ that has never known a stain. We feast and loathe, 
Al 


and loathe and feast again. ‘The sun hides his, 
face from the impiety—nature shudders—and 
every human hand and voice are by turns lifted) 
‘up agaist the protracted abomination. No mat-_ 
‘ter! the poet proceeds unmoved to the consum- 
imation of his purpose, and to the period of his 


| | 
} career, 


Typographia; or, the Printer’s Instructor: imeluding an 
Account of the Origin of Printing, with Biographical 


Close of the Serteenth Century: a Series of Ancient and, 
Moderna Alphabets, and Domesday Characters: together, 
with an Elucidation of every Subject connected with the 
Avi. By J. Johuson, Printer, 2 vols. 30s | 
Mr. Jolinson is an enthusiast in his art, and has, 
long been known throughout the printing-trade of 
ithe metropolis, for his skill in executing curious 
land intricate works. Public discrimination will) 
avane his reward; and, if he continues his career, | 
he will, in spite of competition, obtain, in the tem- 
ple of Fame, a place beside the distinguished im-| 





‘and sixteenth centuries. 
His two volumes of “ Typographia” are highly 





\ereditable to his literary industry, as well as ho-, 


Notices of the Printers of England, from Caxton to the | 


| provers of the art who flourished in the fifteenth | 


nourable to bis skill in ewers borat 


Chol is pimport 


aot art, Po operative printers they are mvaluable 


moevery respect, and noe man can himself a 
printer, im the true sense of the term, who has not 
made them his sedulous study We wish eve ry 


trade and manutacture were equally well displayed ; 


but few trades possess men of the varied talents of 


Mr. Johnson 


Phat Mr. Johnson is a man of wit, as well as a 
ngemous printer and mechanic, will be evide 
from the last page of bis work 


MPR Lies 
Thee (TEN PORM OF 
PVPOGRAPHY PAGE, 
4 PRINTER 
OF EME PIRST MAGNITUDE, 
whe tee 


Livet, cbwts 


g the, fot ( harity, 
. potbaps 4 nenpared 
He was faittes 


though weariy boowgh! to the g@allews by them 


al Deemed tee te Om panions, 


bins Hime) War p reel 
and bie life tru puatifed with mol ules 
Parly (nite be was callert to the be 
amd Was happw when « ploved te the service of his commtry 
ble was aiways bold to face the Preacd cannen 
with a & eadsed 
but Was sorry to bave the &awleast destrowed 


He wa fot tpetedt to ane religion 


itt a stiendmets atwocate lor meatifoatton, 


amt an ef oeny to meende Gin yt | 
lie often rapeseed on himeach for the beneht of other 
tle wes he orithc 
thoweh be reied the « evs of other persons, 
be «lel not gel * proper attenttc to bis own 
His character thorough tite was of a good bright colen 
tle ws went toe far on his peel! 
When Jad wp in the cond ot ‘isease, 
he complained his Acad was in pre 
Death bid up hist ral form 


on the tenth qu ot bes bast toden, 


when he bad patrentiv p ca of bis white paper, 
With: Depo ot @ phe verefion ; 
m full assurance of a ss d edition Delow better than the first 
liis JegAt b tf, he war peperea up in bis effin, 
and Lis temaios solemnly toterred 
iu the peacetul weed-A 





VARIETY. 
CURIOUS CAUSE FOR WAR. 


In 1005, some soldiers of Modena ranaway with 





a bucket trom a public well, belonging to the state 


~~ 


of Bologna This bucket micht be worth a shil- 
ling; but it produced a quarrel which was worked 
Henry, the king 


of Sarlina, son of the emperor Henry the Second, 


up tito a long and bloody war, 


assisted the Modenese to keep possession of the 
bucket. [is father, the emperor, offered a chain of 
gold that would encircle Bologna, which is seven 
niles in Compass, for his son’s ransom, but in vain 
After 22 years of imprisonment, his father being 
dead, he pined away and died. ‘The fatal bucket 
is still exhibited in the tower of the Cathedral of 
Modena, enclosed in an iron cage. ‘The offer of the 
gold chain seems a prodigious bribe, but there are 
many artists in’ London who could make a very 
few ounces of gold answer the purpose; as a sin- 
gle grain can be hammered until it is the thirty- 
thousandth part of a line in thickness, and will 
cover 50 square inches ; and each square ineh may 
ibe divided into two hundred stripes, reaching more 
than one-eighth part of a mile. The Bolognese 
were probably aware of the ducility of this metal, 
and were not to be duped into such a bargain, 


| Matrimony, like every thing else, flourishes to 
a degree unprecedented in this town. On Satur- 
‘day last, the names of 104 candidates were pub 
lished at St. Mary’s chureh! In the short space ol 
eight mouths one thousand baptisms have been re- 


‘gistered at the same church.—.Vollingham Journal. 


| Well,” said Mr. Secretary Goulburn to a la 
‘bourer who was repaiving some fences near Dub- 
tin Castle, “ what do you propose to ask of Mi 
‘Canning when he arrives here?” “ The suppres- 
sion of pigeons, of rabbits, and of parsons,” was th: 
jreply. “Why, really this is a strange mode of 
‘classing them.” “ Nay, your honour, it is very 
‘clear: the first devour us in the seed, the second 
in the blade, aud the third in the sheat.”’ 
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> . . _ . bs th youl men met him, Arthur, who was A smail degree of unagination and sensibility js aj) 

j RIZE iss \\ ‘ ‘ i em ‘ enised him I insist on Like lelit through a rose-cok ired 

- q; eave he exclaimed, but tearful of vase, it casts its sweet roseate hue over all that sup. 
' hice » tine bas tine { the old man's heart, by ppeare © is it 

a a , know him, he stopped shert, stood with When one who is penetrated by these sott feel. 

f cor nin bis *, dod lus coum ings throws himsell down on a grassy bank, with 

Second Licat. [ tf expressive of tle a epest commiseration, lhe green trees wavi g over hin, and the sulimes 

f i other. to whom the soft feeling of sensibility. breeze Litting bis hair, and the bee and the locusy 

SENSIBILITY AND IMAGINATION. thot been imparted, stared at him a moment.) #2gug, and whaling around him, then will some 

ne OE WRITERS OY 2 Labi \ cried. Cold-hearted pusser-vy shrug up his shoulders at the 

Se » a tle exany be en fortunate ' “Loon my word! who would have thought itr tle, useless dreams he is indulging i, and the cer. 

\) rea readers, beside the writer and edhe Can this be the rieh Al ti Why. my good fel.) tan unhappiness be ts bringing on hissed. Ah 

tor. they will doubtless (from the tule) expe ; low, you made quick Work of tt ‘Live while we how much he is mistaken ! How little can he know 

edifvin rtation on the danuge fo seg hive, Was your imotto, hes Wellohere’s a shilling of the pure, high thoughts which cross the mind of 

SI td Si Mak) iiiaa Wl for you. and LE hope you will take better care of bin who les there, apparently so listless! With 

be moch mistaken, aud ne, no doubt, disappomt- Your money another tune.” What delight does he look around ou every ree, 

ih. cate tain ‘0 dieuatien ans anneal He passed on, aud lett the old man with his eyes | and tho erp cloud, and gliding stream; 

I am going to set my face against the grave and ast on the ground, and his bands aud te th cleneh- | With what leelings of rapture and yratitude does he 

wistere, and consequently Giathe general opin ed tivhtly, as if he were athaid the rage, humilia-, S4ise lis eyes to the abode of that beveticent Being 

ae Whieel wart of stenkind i iiall ive amv reae tion, and anguish he felt would break out in frantic who lias strewn beauty and tragrance with so libe» 

sons for thinking there is more purity and happiness, Vielence. ral a hand over the earth, and reudered man’s 

Fe a cel ae cee peels ME ies te Arthar. whe looked as af his heart was too ful)! (ansient home almost a heaven! How little do the 


one that knows them not. [tis too much the cus- ' Speak, took one of the old man’s hands, and! cares and tumults of life appear to him while his 
tom to repress, with the most rigid austerity, all drawing his arn througis his, led him, anresisting, | Thoughts are thus FOUINE OVEE earth and heaven! 
climmerings of imagination and sensibility of heart, 80d almost unknowing, to his own house, and, as and with a heart filled with devotion, humility, 
because when they are indulged to excess, they in- | afterwards heard, left nothing undone, notwith- and benevolence, he returns to the duties and trials 


fallibly cause the ruin of all happiness and con- standimg the sneers of many cold-hearted souls, and) ef lite, with a dirmer heart and strouger nerve 3 and 
iii . al : ’ ; - 
tentinent in the bosom of the betag whe is so un- the fretting of his mother about the troublesome iustead of being disgusted from the vices and follies 


fortunate as to possess them. With equal justice begear, until he had restored him to health, and) oF lis iellow-mortals, pity lur theit unhappiness, 
might the indications of all feeling be repressed, for PUl him in @ situation to manta himself, and forgiveness of their errors, is the predominant 
is this not the consequence, when any one is indulz. It was wot trom his mother Arthur rece ive cl this j sensation of his soul. 

ed to excess, with all our best and holiest feel. sewsibility of heart, but from an aunt of his: fre.) It was my tate, last summer, to take a journey to 
ings’ ds it not so even with relgion r—as many al mber her well, She was a gentle, heavenly creature, | Niagara, iu the same carriage with a Mr. A—, a 


crazed unhappy fanatic could tell, Is it not so and f have seen him set many a long summer twi- | young merchant of New-York, his wile, = ow 
with honour’ What misery have pot the sacrifices light at her feet, listening to the tales of woes and] esting woman about twenty-two, and his sister, a 
at our own bloody shrine, at PLoboken, produced : trials his fellow-morials bad gone through, until, few years younger. [never saw a being who pos 
But we all know that overwrought fecling, of any Weeping and sottened, he made a vow to dedicate! se ssed so much true se nsibility and imagination as 
hind, is wrong: and that when imagination and bis snail fortune to them, and to do all in his power Mrs. A During “y journey her delight — 
sensibility are carried to extremes they wind the t promote their felicity. He met with his share |) excessive. Phe dark forest 5 the brilliant wild- 
mind up to such a piteh of excitement, that i is of sorrows § but he enjoyed more pure, deep hap-) lowers 5 the blue-sparkling waters all, by turns, 
with Githeuley temuht dows bo the more monnte-| PO than any person | ever nn w. Yet he was padded to het pleasure ; while her husband was 
mann tones of husstn Like. and leads i to expect spoken of ma tone ol compassion by all who knew coutinually complaining ol the roughness of the 
surprising imecidents and interesting adventures hin, as & visionary, romantic sort of a fellow, who | roads, the Campness of the evening air, the cold of 
through life, until disgusted, enervated, and disap- did a gre at deal ot good, to-be-sure, but wo was | the morning, oF the heat of noon. . 
pointed, it at last becomes a prey to fretiul petu- —* lormed to assuciate with the poor and afflict-j We were riding, one calm summer afternoon, on 
Lance, or gloomy missathropy. Bat it is net this|e#} OF # one who would never get along in this! the banks of the broad Hudson, The sun had 
excess would advocate. It is that gentle, sooth- | "0" gh world, as he was too tender of heart to stand “gone Gowns Det, on! & ts ienpemibte te deme 
ine, humenising sentiment, which heightens ou all the bufietings of fortune, and the mischances he: the beauty of the western sky. There were piles 
snnne of the benutifal und mubliese. tronathens cert *™ uld meet with. of huge clouds, arrayed in a thousand fantastic 
best affections, and throws a moonlight radiance Well, for my part, L should rather wish for aj forms; turrets, and giants, and mountains, and cas- 
over the events of our life, which brightens the joys heart soft toned by sensibility and tenderness, al- | tle s, were theres; all lit up and adorned with splen- 
and enables us better to endure the evils mixed way Hough it were crushed in the beginning, than go | did hues of purple, and blue, and gold; and this 
ry “salely through the whole of my career, possessed | was all perfectly reflected in the smooth, brighit 
It has been my lot to meet with but few hearts! 2! CM 8° callous as to give blow for blow through |surface of the water; the whole forming - . | 
ob dike dina: cal Vaiations Knew eink. teen ive, and bound rudely over the rocks in its path, | beautitul scene ri I had ever before beheld, 
fully frausht with seusibility than Arthur Manton’ Without onee turning a softened glance on the b lus-|| looked towards Mrs. A—. She was gazing on it 


1. 


pel gee origina Ann pac ba few cules Which are strewed around them, know intently, and the enthusiasm and devotion which 
j ela i even meh Wilhesses ul WW 
} j ' “1) | , The heart which ts soonest awake to the flowers, tit up he r chee k, aud be ‘ame d from her eye, to me 
months ago, and which will more forcibly illustrate Is aiways the Gist to be Wouched by the thorns.” 


}was asbeautiful a sight as nature inher glory. Sh 
—— 
Ly ii 50, L. cl the thorns le nd ily heart out, 50 that) turne dd to he v husband, who was dozing i ma corner. 


I be but possessed of the flowers. | “My dear George, ” said she, “do look out at 
As I was sitting at my window, one fine after- ‘There are some who say, those who give them-| that e xquisite scene,’ 


noon, Lsaw a poor, broken-hearted wretch approach, He raised his head slowly— 

whom [had known tn his better days as a gentle-| their own. where they live in a continual round oj *Pshaw ! why did you awaken me to look a 
man possessed of wealth, but whom extravagance | uninterrupted huppiness, and delightiul occurrences; | the elouds? I hope they will not bring rain—that’s 
ind misfortune had reduced to the state in which 1) where the beings are all pure; vice and folly never all T care about.” | F 

now beheld him. He was ae: ipple. Dfis health reigns and where there is nothinng but eternal vire| 
was too bad to allow of his doing any work ¢ and |/tue and pleasure.’ And when they are josiled 
is he oecasionally drowned his sorrows inthe bowl, from their reveries by some rational, every-day 
Mis friends had deserted hia 


ternative but begging. f was preparing to speak |jand look on the sorrows and errors of real life| 
tou him, but ser 


iwe youns men approaching, JF) with disgust and abhorrence ; and, like the opium- 
drew back until they should have passed. ‘Pheold) eaters of ‘Turkey, ounce more muniion the Lethean 
man came slowly on; sickness and sorrow at one draught, and plunee in their world of pleasure 
moment blanching his check, and at the next the! 
crimson of shame, at being 
over it. 


the efleet such feel es produce than any arguments 
| CK ula bri ‘4 Ik rward.,. 


selves up to imagination, dwell always ina world of | 


And folding his arms, and pulling his hat ov! 
his eyes, he bade her not disturb him again, ane 
once more endeavoured to lose his senses in slumbe! 

His wife looked at him with pity, for her heart, 
at that momeut, felt no harsher Lah yong and shut- 
ting the window, to keep the night air from him, shi 
once more turned to enjoy the luxury of though 
she was before indulging in. 
again. But those are not the beings 1 allude to. Her sister, who had been dozing also, I believe, 
lorced to beg, flashing | ‘They indulge in these feelings to ercess, and like all!iand who now thought it would look very pretty @ 

| other misguided beings, must take the consequences. | be enthusiastic, clasped her hands, and excl aimed, 


and he now had no personage, turn round, angry, at the interruption, | 
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ts Lt the re th ions hey sister Was ehjpoviliy 


i! “we Xquisitt : now spl i hid ' “ister, ilo 


t lovely light-blue cloud, with curls of del 
re white all ower wer” 
» Yes 
“Would you not lke to have such a dress; I 


ecare Ewoll have a blue satin, embroidered with 


vnite, just ke ity for the first ball next winter—that 
\ rid Ue a heavenly fress, would it hat 


Poor gul! how much deeper, purer pleasure 
tet 


her, were She capable of them, than such trifling 


Well, we arrived at Niagara; but both brother 
wd sister were completely tired by the time we got 
there. Phey toand very litthe to interest them in 
the scenery on the road; and the only thing that 
Lept them wlive, was accidentally meeting with tra- 


t 
vellers : and 1 ata sure they would have been vlad 


i steal over the « th, oF aS 

ins} t ‘ we ‘ . 
is il wy s " sit « i ‘ 
siati ‘ ‘A ‘ ‘ reel Poy « ’ 
sueers, OF ¢ ous & Woes tltis 
Mierence st * Lhe « 1 ith Cbiinhe ie cond mn 
Ly lewen » bay e said of 1 gidnu, WUE tot ol Vine 
ricay tor have we not 1 « tes here It is my 
Opinion that to the great magmaton and entinust 
usm of ih natives of bran i dtaly. then tong 
iperionty over the rest of the world wi the tine 
arts, may be attributed, rather than to the munil- 
cence of absolute HOA 2 On Chee pra icle ot pM 


Uills; tor certainly a soul that os penetrated with 

vegree of sensibilitv and wunagination is more alive 
to the beauties of panting, poetry, and music, than 
one Which is not se gifted. Lam happy to say my 


COULITY nen are ot quite as es ki and gloomy us Une 


castan todelible stam upgn its wanton perpetrators 


‘* 
’ 


such wild spirits we may casily account for 

© enmity existing mn the hearts of the untutored 
savage toward the whites. JP could not but heave 
a sigh of regret at the wanton persecutions which 
have eventually depopulated the orginal proprie- 


t is a anil sort 


Charleston ts a small village, pleasantly located 
on the left bank of the NRenuhawa, and is the seat ot 
justice for the county The inhabitents are gene- 
rally aff wot, cenerous mn them treatment of stran- 
gers, and Liberal in the encouragement of the arts 
and sciences Almost every dwelling contains a 
pine, and every luiy whom | have heard hager 
the sostrument, would not satler on comparison with 
those who crace the drawing-rooms of Broadway. 

In company with several young men, | made an 


evcursion to the Burning Springs, in the neimhbour- 


ty have turned back, were it not so fashionable a | alives of Britain: andl hope we may arive some | ood of the Salteworks, and distunt about hve miles 
tour. We approach: d the Falls, and anxious as | day at a happy medium between their inflexible |from the village. Phe chief Spring os direetly 
was to see them, I attentively observed my compa- | eseFve aia the extreme warmth and ardent tiagi- | Upon the bank of the Kenhawa, near low-water 
pions; fur akihough Fo am fond of contemplating) "on of the natives of the South. ft may be) mark, and emits a steady flame resembling un ap- 


yature, Yet man is not the less interesting tome. | said, Hf the nations of the north are not so much | pearance the gas hght. The other is about thirty 
Mr. A-— looked a long while on that grand seene! “udder the influence of the softer emotions of the) yards distant upon the bend of the bank, and is 
with more interest than UL had expected tiom him ;) Heart, they are more endowed with the virtues of | less luminous The fame rises over the first about 


and the exelamations of * [tis spleadid ! sublime !?) "@rcy endurance, of high and noble daring; well,|| (he height of twelve inches, and is not extinguish- 
ed except by the treshets which are so frequent in 


burst from his lips; but his admiration and curiosi-) then, if in America we have all chinates, lot us en- 
ty were soon satisfied, for he had no imagination deaveur to obtain the virtues of all; let the strong || the streams of the country. By applying a light- 
about him to prolong the delight; and turning to oaks of the north be embellished with the gracetul|jed terch over the springs, even when deluged with 
some strangers near. was soon busily engaged inj Yves of the south ; and the delicate plants of south. || rains, it presents a beautitul surface ot vivid fire. 
ern climes be strengthened and supported by the} to the night | can conceive of pothing more re- 
| splendent. A scientific description of them may 


discussing the news of the day. 
} sturdy evergreens of colder regions. 
Ibwas delighted to see some of this sensibility | be found in Mr. Jeflerson’s admirable “ Notes on 


His sister, after exhausting her stock of “ beauti-!| a) 


ful! grand! delightiul !” through which, however, | oo 7 
5 . ry sand enthusiasm appear, when the beloved and il-]] Virginia.” ‘To those unacquainted with the skill 


jlustrious Lafayette arrived on our shores. It was {fused in the management of the Salt-works, it is a 
and turning her back on it, began an animated!!!" truth an occasion tor calling forth all our deep-| subject not the less deserving of attention, The 
converentiun with a young officer, about the jest and tenderest cmotions ; but there is so much) An immense fur 
Springs, new fashions, acc. ! huglish coldness and formality among us, that 1) nace is formed by excavating the earth about six 
ie ts cial on w Mieke dies fits 0. in| wits not prepared for so much almost French sensi || leet deep, as many broad, and sometunes a hundred 
sarlent cline, eaitniteniadiei aounsen. fecbaiee | bility. Phere are, to be sure, a few iron hearts tol feet length, according to the number ot kettles 
but one glimps: of her face, which was sparkling } whom these heavenly sensations are not given 5; aid) to be employ ed; these are arranged on the prunei- 
elaia ten tenons cual chiects swerve telen tooth feom | who, not being able to comprehend the eae ple ot the arch over the ditch, in two parallel rows, 
i aadic at ieth eamen saiiin sean tikesaiiealies UA which are thrilling every true American bosom, ut-} and to give thei additional strength, iron clamps 
sciatic Secale. ter their disapprobation in maay a sneering ob-| are used, The five is placed at one end, and 
. . ;  fiservation about mania, bunacy, folly, et cetera s but, || such is the power of suction that a proper tem- 

Ifow much do Ef pity the unfortunate beings Who}! thank heaven! there are but few of them. Poot i perament of heat is imparted to each kettle for the 
could, on such a spot, think of nothing but dresses} souls! I look on them with the pity L should re-| purposes intended. The liquor, as it gradually 
and news! What ennobling sentiments! What ele-) gard a blind man, for the eyes of their souls are || boils over, is lifted, as they term it, from the mouth 


vated feelings! What exalted thoughts are de mied y strut, and the beauties of gratitude, tenderness, and! ef the botlers to the extreme end, where a finish ts 


it was easily discovered that “soul was wanting 


there? coneluded she head played her part well, 


precess is termed “ blowing.” 


to them! How = h of the grand anc maces : imagination, are to them as if they were not. put to the manufacture. 1? obtain the salt-water 
lost tothems’ But perhaps it will be said, if all) = is often a source of great labour, vexation, and ex- 





that is beautitul passes them unobserved, the pains || 
and woes they mect with, will also be unheeded || 





TOPOG RAPHICAL. ' | pense. Itis done by boring, and the depth is rare- 


ly less than from four to five hundred feet, and 





Bat Edo notthink so. bE have known hearts of this!) = _ rey teen ae ; 

| “Tri r ‘| | ‘ ; | oy | } > wre | ll i] * There are more wonders in beaven and earth, bioratio, I why ad the worke aire the " Rai ration chan : to bit 

description, who have not ouly felt the grand ills) Than are dreampt of in your philosophy.” upon a ledge of rocks, the progress ts but from 

ol life as acutely as others, but 029 rtp cee ct, pe - ||two to three inches per diem, When they have 

hy the trifling evils they experienced ; they have | THE BURNING SPRINGS struck upon a spring the quality of which is deem- 
} 


nothing to divert their minds from dwelling ony OF VIRGINIA. 


| Sed of suficient flavour and copiousness, tin tubes 
them. They may pass the joys unobserved, but | {The following is an extract of a letter from a} are sunk, and the water rushes to the top with sur 
they must perceive the sorrows. Like Mr. A—'| gentleman who has made the tour of the western || pri ing velocity. It is then secured by what is 
aud his wife, while he was complaining of the bad | country, to the editor of the Mirnor. We are iitermed a yun, (gencrally a hollow tree,) from 
roads, the dust, or the heat; the beauty of the hea- || pleased to add, that we may expect more favours || whence it is raised into a fountain, by horse-power, 
vens and earth so completely took her attention | from the same pen.] lof such elevation as to admit of its distribution, 
trom these, that they passed her unnoticed. — If the || We passed down the Ohio (embarking from Pitts- | through logs, to the respective plantations, ‘This 
beauties of nature are lost to these cold hearts, they burgh) to the mouth of the Great Kenhawa, with Hexp usive transportation is rendered necessary by 
must occupy themselves with the deformities 5 for! out any inedent transpiring worthy of particular ||the proximity of the springs to the river’s banks, 
is notin the nature of the mind of man to be! remark. The delightful course of this stream, itl and the searcity of wood, which in earlier times 
assive—it must be interested in something. } is well known, has obtained for it the appellation | was found in abundance. Many of the proprietors 

Hlow happy are the natives of France! There || of La Belle Reviere, by the distinguished French | have wisely erected their furnaces upon a plan to 
is, | believe, ne country on the earth where there! traveller, Monsieur Volney. We took passage in| use stone coal instead of wood, of which the rive 
‘somuch sensibility and faney. A beautital paint-! the common barge of the country, and reached the! lk and the neighbouring mountains furnish an ex 
ing, a noble action, or fine music, will give them! village of Charleston, situate about forty miles || cellent quality, and a supply that may be viewed 
exquisite pleasure. Nor are they afraid the rap-| from the mouth, which oceupied ustwo days. The) as inexhaustible. i 
hire they feel, or the tears they shed, should be ob-| spot where Logan, the disting uished Indian chic I~! & Delays are dangerous,’—therefore never leave 
served, conscious they are surrounded by sympa-! tain’s family, te ll a sacrifice to the ferocity of Col.) j¢ to-morrow what can be done to-day—ever bear- 
thising hearts, who know how to appreciate such! Jessup’s party, was identically pointed out to us || ing in remembrance, that procrastination is the thiet 
leelings. But in England or America, if a tear of| by the bargemen. It was one of those acts which || of time.” 
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THE TEACHER. 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 


‘ ! 


To cast a retrospective ¢ lance over our day 
that have passed, and ponder on our actor 
the actions of others around us, at once a plea- 
sing, a useful employment. “To hold converse, 
it were, with hours departed, and ask them what 
we did when they were present, will, i our deed 


had virtue for them euide, aflord never-taily 


source of rational amusement. | often recollect, 
with a thrill of joy, the time when no farther care 
seemed necessary than just to stand at the head of 
a class of school boys, and have traced the same 
increased anxiety to stand among the foremost 
im whatever rank or profession Providence has 
placed us 

lt was carly in life, even before the spring had 
fairly put forth its latest buds, that IT found mysell 
on the point of quitting my paternal fireside, of 
leaving my youthful companions, and seeking 
among strangers for a livelihood. T was, as yet, 
undetermined what course of life to pursue, Con- 
scious that on myself alone 1 must rely, and rise 
or fall by iny own merit, my resolution was taken. 
The business of school-teaching offered 5 the bur- 
den of a master had never seemed onerous, and | 
concluded to make my debut at a sinall village, 


where TL ecould hear weekly from home, and pay | 


occasional visits to that sweet spot where every 
thing that made labour Lyht and lite delightful 


an emotion | had never before experienced filled 
my breast when TP bade adieu te my parents, and 
heard the fond accents of a mother’s voice, as she 
warned her son to beware of the quicksands and 
rocks which prove so fatal to many at their outset 
in dite. ‘Lo part from lhome—the youth who could 
leave it. without feeling as UT felt, ether never knew 
its blessings or wanted sensibility to appreciate the 
matchless boon. ‘Phe earriage rolled on, and 


nought. save the recollection that duty called me, | 


and the prospect of novelty before me, calmed my 
perturbation. 


But enough of this: let me hasten to give some | 
description of the ploce and tts inhabitants, among | 


whom fnew found myself. The situation of the 


village reminded me of the valley so beautifully! affable in his manners, and easy im conversation ¢ 


prrentnese to give ine plenty of * eels and old fence ‘f 
imal al y Like lehabod Crane, was seated 
i sh, ivi eta ‘ rehins ripe for mis- 

re ly for anv thing beside study "The 

ised, na l et ou lor a Walk sis The 
lwaster” was a man of no small consequence 


he place: every one was desirous of getting a 


peep at tive * new master , "The hitthe folks who 


nad tried my patence during the day. lropped 
their bats and balls, and scrabbled to the hous 

ve imformation of my app oach The Spel Tie 
ning-Wheel stood still, and I pulled up my collar, 


and ted to walk with a very dignified ste }) past 
one particular building, where LT saw black eyes 
and curled haw popping out of the window as | 
passed, Vertous were th conmectures, as IL atter- 
wards learned, which all the busy bodies, old 
mans and gossips started, concerning me, but thie 
finishing stroke was given by the lady of the house 
where DP resided. After much deliberation she gave 
her opinion, that as | was * continually in my chata- 
ber, reading or writing, and always appeared sedate 
wd thoughtful, seldom laughed, and inquired very 
particularly about the distance to church, the 
preacher, Xec., she did not hesitate to say that she 
believed me a very pious young man, and one well 
calculated to be a minister.” HLlow do appear- 
The truth was, | read more than 
usual, for want of company, did not laugh tor want 


ances deceive. 


‘of something to excite risibility, and imquired the 


distance to church that Emight know how long a 
ride | should enjoy Sabbath mornings. By de- 


yrees, the novelty of the thing wore off, acquain- 


taken for a young divine, and of course eyed as- 
ckance by all who were inclined to mirth or levity, 
,was foremost in the ranks at parties, very assidu- 
lous in his attentions to see the young ladies, and if 
not a Universalist in religion, was at least very 
near one in love. There is now a kind of inde- 
scribable pleasure in the recollection of the many 
jmoonlight evenings that passed among the lads 
Hand lasses of that retired spot. A walk along the 
ocean shore; a chit-chat by the parlour window; 
a lively circle round a neighbour's room, and all 
the thousand little joys that followed each other in 
lone uninterrupted rill of happiness. 


At its head stood a man of in- 
telligence above the ordinary class around him; 


usually attached, 


, tances were multiplied, and he who had been mis- | 
seemed centered. Twill not attempt to conceal that | 


who Us ted, served afterwards to imprint 


we 
eeper on my m od, that the friendsh ps of m 

Will last only while ites for their own od: and 
that lhe who would ese ape the thl-w ! of such. must 


be too deeply marked wit't hypocrisy to stand in g 
very ¢ aviable situation. To a man ot (rue sense 


and spirit, the enmity of such will never seem yp. 
pleasant, and to a thinking mind, their slander 
will be praise, wlule their approbation would be 


disgrace. 





THE DRAMA. 


The Stage, whereon the Drama spake 
In tones that seem'd the voue of Leaver 





THEATRI-PARK. 

Miss Keery is playing to full houses, who * ap. 
plaud her to the very echo which applauds again,” 
She performed Bisane on Monday evening, Novy, 
22,t0 4 large audience, with all the flush and dash 
with which a fleet deer would plunge through a 
chiry stal stream, "There Was Do cessation of ex- 
cellence—no mal apropos effect, or heavy and up 
successtul attempt at greatness; but all was elegance 
and ease. She has a most perfect command over 
her countenance and figure, and she turts from one 
gracefil attitude to another with all the rapidity and 
magic of a tigure in the kaleidescope. she does 
not have a brilliant benclit, we shall lose our faith 
in New-York taste. 
| Miss Johnson in Oriana was, as she always is, 
charming. Leven in the broad blaze of Miss Kelly’s 
glory, she still shines on, with a pure, clear light, 
that is not to be extinguished. 

Mr. Borroughs made his first appearance in Mie 
rabel. He is an agreeable, gracetul actor, pleasing 
in persou and manners, and with a good idea of his 
protession. By lis appearance, we should suppose 
him to be the gentleman and scholar. His readings 
are fine, and in the scene with the four facetious, 
witty, und prepossessing-looking gentlemen, he 
proved himself a player of no ordinary eapacity. 
We can easily see that he is not a bad actor, It 
will require a second examination to say how good 
he may be, 

, ‘the afterpiece was the * Blind Boy.” We can 


iscareely believe Mr. Jervis’ engagement will please. 
There was one family to which 1 was more than! 


‘it we knew him, very probably we should esteem 
him as a friend; but we suspect nature nor educa- 
jon never intended him for an actor. 

Mrs. Barnes, in the Blind Boy, was extremely 


deseribed by Johnson in his Rasselas: it was de-) jis remarks were characterised by a thorough! interesting, and imparted additional beauty to the 
tended on all sides except the east, by an extensive) knowledge of mankind, and his every action seem-'| beautiful drama in which she performed. — Praisi 
tract of sandy ground, where the pine reared its) ed actuated by a diflerent impulse trom that which | is almost superfluous in speaking of her. 

lofty head amid silence unbroken, save by the) guided the movements of the wordlings, among 


breeze or the woodman’s axe. The traveller halted | whom he stood, to an impartial eye, like a bright: 
as he approached this dreary waste, and refreshed | star among lesser lights. 


And yet 1 found few 


THEATRE-CHATHAM GARDEN. 
| Since our last notice of the performances at this 


his steed, provided himself with newspapers to) who could speak of him with the same enthusiasm || Theatre, Mr. Clason, who is not unknown to the 


amuse and occupy his attention; while, for many 
miles, his wheels buried themselves in’ sand. 


which | did, and often wondered at the coolness 


*erhaps | was 


‘public, has appeared in several characters. We 


- A) which marked the answer to every little encomium are by no means an enthusiastic admirer of this 
road turning suddenly to the lett brought him at) { accideutally bestowed upon him. I 


| gentleman’s style; and although possessing a tole- 


once into an Open country, so level and fertile that) wrong in my estimate of this man’s worth; yet \ rable figure, he appears to lack intelligence and 
it seemed an escape from a dreary prison. Oft)) when in his company the hours passed almost im-| cracefulness of manner. He is, however, young, 


would the stranger inquire if the road was as bad 


perceptibly, and I felt as if in him I had found a 


.. a A r . lieieall ° 
beyond the village as it was to approach it, and) congenial soul; one who thought as I thought, and 


stand aghast at his answer. On the east the At-) one who would not sacrifice the independence of| 


jand may iimprove. His voice needs modulation. 


| My. and Mrs. H. A. Williams, from the southern 
theatres, likewise have put in their claims to the 


lantie spread its wave and murmured on its shore? his opinion to win the favour, or court the appro-|| theatrical public. Mr. W., though not equal to 


bation of any. ‘This same independence of mind) Barrett in Frank Heartall. is an actor of merit.— 
’ : , 1+ . 5 
with angry roar, the ground that curbed its head-| which I so warmly praised, and the same spirit 


or lashed by storm, upheaved its sand, and smote, 


long rage, 


have attempted to describe. 


| His Baron Willinghurst would not retire, in con 


which disdained compliance with the ways of! parison, from that of Mr. Duff. Mrs, Williams’ Wi- 
It was a pleasant afternoon, in spring, when im- others when principle must be sacrificed to please | dow Cheerly showed her talents to good advair 
merging fiom the pines and sand, [saw the spot I them, I found to be the very reasons why many 


A single glance con- would prefer listening to the slanderer’s voice, | 


jtage. We should like to see her in Richard. 
Between the play and farce on Monday evening; 


vinced me that nature had done her part to make | which breathed detraction and calumny, and hated Mr. ‘Twibill, his son and daughter, (two interest- 
it pleasant; what kind of inhabitants were placed | the man who, by praising him, was accusing them. | jng children,) gave us some delightful singing. In 

’ Md Wy ’ p4 : ; 7 a . .. te 
there Thad yet to learn. L applied te a gentleman, The lesson I derived trom this made an impres-} the old, rough songs, Twibill is excellent: videli 


40 whom I had been recommended for board. Be" sion never to be effaced, and the conduct of those cet, “Bound “prentice to a Waterman.” The 
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en POSsess great sweetness | } PE GRAMMAREAN. 
particularly pleased with their modesty ane 
ession, in detiance ofl the embarrassments PHILOLOGICAL CRITIQUE. AGENTS POR THE MIRROR AND LITERARY GarETrE 
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lant on @ [Pst essay As a prool ol the inte The pronuuciation of shy and Aind, as if they wo -tomeng ’ , ay Where, Peeeienen Ve 
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THE MORALIST. 





THOUGHTS 

S READING THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RANSOM 

Max. Eorron—By the * Adventures of an Athe- ; 
tL pereeive the conclusion of the last chapter to 

» “tat there isa God’ 1 remember well some- i 

where to have read an essay on morality and the 

drs of human liteyin which the conclusion of the 

whole matter was to“ fear God, and keep lis com- 

mandments,” because it was the whole duty of man. 


Phat this really is the duty of man, scems as evident think. 


to me as that * there 1s a God.” The force of evi- 
dence which shall lead the mind to embrace the 
one, should equally lead it to practise the other. 
As it is the design of the Minror to impress up- 
nthe mind of its readers manly and moral feel- 
ings, it will not, it is hoped, be foreign to its object 
to lead the mind to some of those duties which re- 
sult from its relation to its Creator. If there be a 
God, it should seem one of the first dictates of na- 
ture, that man should fear him. ‘This fear, when 
t has taken its seat in the heart, is the beginning of 
a wisdom, which commences its career of happiness 
and leve in this world, and is consummated in glo- 
ry, honour, and immortality in that which is to 
come. lad Henry Ransom possessed this tar, it 
would, most likely, have saved him from his mise- 
table and untiunely end; had O'Fanagan possesses 
i, it would have saved him from his dungeons and 
lisgrace; and, did many of our gay, thoughtless, 
and deluded young men possess it, it would save 
their sinking reputation, and restore them to ho- 
nourable society among the virtuous and the good. | 
Since “the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
for ever,” it is but reasonable to conclude that it) 
will necessarily communicate its nature to him who 
possesses it. It is not my design to enter into any 
detailed explanation of this principle, but simply, 
for that end, to refer your readers to the exemplifi- 
cation of itin the Bible, (which, | suppose, they all 
believe.) and in the lines of those who habitually | 
live under its influence. Couple with this fear, the) 
keeping of the commandments of God, and we shall | 
have embodied before us the perfection of the hu- 
nan character. 
Now, Mr. Editor, since “there is a God,’ it 
should be an inquiry often made, and ollen recurs) 
red to: For what end were we made, and placed) 
in this world, and surrounded by so many objects 
suited to regale the fancy, delight the imagination, , 
aud warm the heart, but that we should honour and) 
glorify him who made it, and so richly adorned it 
With its almost endless variety, to meet and to fill 
ihe ever-varying wants of man?’ Why are we 
made social beings, susceptible of good and evil, 
but that we should choose the good, and shun and | 
hate the evil; and thus assimilate ourselves to the | 
‘ikeness of him in whose image we are made ?--) 
“ince * there is a God,” what is the highest honour | 





ofman? Will not the profane youth put this ques-||ing no longer necessary. 


‘on to himself? and the aged man, too, whose gray | 
airs tremble while he profanes his Maker's name ¢ || 


should address you, and T might, in point of the 
sound of words, with as much propriety : Me-ind 


uunciation, and show a want of attention to the sub- 
ject, a deficiency of judgment or of taste. 
vowel i has a similar sound in Aind, mind, rind ; and 
exactly like tin the examples produced, y ts sound- 
ed in shy and type. Ut would be quite as harmonious 


and equally warrantable to sound type te-ipe, or) 


espect tothe sound given to the first of these words, 


, apply it in other instances, you might as well say 

) ; . . - 4 NEW-YORK, SATURDAY NOVEMBER 27. lava 
ema bi r fie, tou be mg so she-i, for shy, when there 

Sho necessity of caution lt might be observed, 


et ) ‘ ~wenina 
ut indeed it would be laughable, that a thing ts On Tuesday evening Inst, at an early hour, the 


very lovele-i, for lovely, or that an article is costle-1 church in Vandewater-street, under the pastoral 


care of the Rev. Dr. Llooper Cumming, was throng- 


or costly, 
eS Oh. ed witha delighted auditor ‘ ig whom we ob- 
Phe natural sound ot the word hind is equally D ‘ 7 Pa iu 1 Vy,(among Vv he n 4 ot 
s . rete 
njured by calling it ke-ind or ky-ind. Suppose jp served ‘ itt infon, Esquire, and a number ol 
other eminent characters,) who assembled to parti- 
cipate in the musical exercises which had been 


‘instead of mind) your business. and you will fe-ind previously announced. An address, divided into 


instead of find) it more profitable than you seem to three parts, was pronounced by Dr. Cumming, dis- 


| tinguished for some of the most affecting sentiments 
: :; :, which, without one solitary exception, have ever 
Phese are errors, and they are abuses of just pro-| ' 

‘laid claim to our attention. Under the second 


The! head, the orator adverted to the memory and ta- 
lents of the late Lord Byron, of whom he delivered 
an eulogy as warm and liberal as the admirers ot 

| this illustrious bard could anticipate, in the full fer- 

1 eligibl ay iat ond seind as keinds which they feel for the writings of one of the 
and chigibie fo say mbe-ind and reeild, @8 Ke-ind 4 vreatest be ings that has ever adorned any age or 

é' ; country. Not to enter into more minute particu- 

neophyte neophe-ite, as shy ske-i. And manke-ind : ; 

ad ed ‘1 “ « —— k - : =~ : . j lars, we feel a pleasure in stating that the address 

and cateche-ise foi man tre an catechise, with ma-/ will be published in shee Gatun emehenn of thn Mien. 

ny other such specimens of improvement, would | . 

| ror, in the manuer in which it came from the pul- 
be no gain, but detriment to euphony. pit; and we consequently promise a rich intellee- 
Such a mode of pronunciation as is here re »re=||! : a, 7? ‘ wee 
oo 2 ghee Pret tual banquet to our literary readers. Mr. Blondell 
hended, is difficult to acquire, and cannot be ex-j| : . , : 
satel dadinsinaiiie im alte.” Miaaee ‘tunniaitn will was the organist of the evening, and proved him- 
; Tsk . very vc . . . . 
| ; y “teage’ yi ' jjself not only a perfect master of the instrument, but 
not be disposed to train the ear to endure aflecta-| a young man of great promise in this essential de- 
tion in the sound of words; nor will people gene-| partment to the choir, Mrs. Fagan, whose vocal 
° ° - . ‘ ». , : « 
Oy SS SRE Oe PE te EE ee Ege Oe powers have ever been an object of admiration 
. . ° ? « « 
to imagine things as amendments, and then assert sung delightfully. Miss Gauffreau’s accompani- 
and believe them to have areal foundation in truth. - 2 . 
ens ade oe epi «iment upon the harp was of the nest order, and 
What a pity it is that the word “ functionaries,” | 
ag : ; apse ; . i vave uumixed pleasure. Messrs. Earle, Sage, Al- 

since itis apparently with avidity so often used, Is) len. and Alden. ¢ ae e “d. gave - P 
; rea tee any jlen, and Alden, as was expected, gave their usual 

without the authority of dictionaries! And what) 





necessity is there for the expression in question | 
Is it so agreeable in sound, or so emplhiatical be- 


} 
| 


ference? We have heard of officers, civil and wi-| 


linary, the distinctions between whom are knowi | 


1 interest to the performance. The congregation re 


‘tired highly entertained. 


i} 
vond other legalized terms, that it deserves a pre- | 





Nicdtive Female Poesy.—We have to apologize for 
‘neglecting to notice a litte volume of fugitive po- 


| 


~ etry, by Miss Eliza W. Larue, of New-Jersey, (now 
and acknowledged, and whose respective duties | Nien Sathion of tds alee.) culled auton eae 
are particularly defined, hee eager ees aly eng wnmlio-aglie pers 
: since, and intended ouly for the inspection of pri- 

. But we must, it seems, have public ai functiona- | vate friends. As expressed in the title page, they 
ies.” Were those who employ this phrase rel ore the effusions of a javenile mind, composed more 
quested to interpret it, they would tell you, should} for amusement than fame ; and cannot, therefore, 
they make any reply, that it means men in office.| come under the rigid province of criticism: But 
And why then is it not best to say men in office.) there is so much of the genuine poetic feeling 
or public officers? Would not the intended pur-) breathing through many of her lines, that we 
pose be thus completely answered? And would! should do ourselves injustice were we not publicly 
uot the language be perfectly understood ? to express our warmest acknowledgments for the 
The substantive function has long been recog-|| prefi rence which the fair authoress has given, in 
nised as a proper term, Its signification is not une! making our columns the vehicle through which to 
certain. But * functionaries” is a word of modera'! submit some of the productions which embellish 
invention, and requires explanation. The extent | the pages of her humble offering at the shrine of 
of its acceptation has not been ascertained. It is'ithe Muses. We have ever been friendly to the 
accounted, at any rate, as a redundance in language; | encouragement of native talent, and most sincerely 
and, as such, it is viewed as an encumbrance which) Jament,in common with many others, the coldness 
every true friend of literature would wish to have) with which the exertions of our native bards have 
removed. Let it be dismissed from service, as be-| been too often received. By a reference to the 
INDAGATOR.| poctical department of the Mixror, under the sig- 
——— nature of “ Dienope,” will be found some specimens 

As the respective editors of this city have deter-) of the poetry which have given rise to these obser- 








Vinally, sinee “there is a God,” should not many || mined not to insert the announcements of mar-| vations; and whilst we ave gratified by the posses 
a > . . . . We - - 
o! our thoughts be of him, and should they not be|jriages without remuneration, we respectfully in-) sion of so valuable a correspondent, we cheerfully 


‘ioughts of reverence and love? Will not the | vite those under whose province this interesting hope that Mrs. L. may continue to cultivate the 
thoughtless and giddy youth put this question to || species of intelligence may fall, to forward the |“ heavenly nine,” among whose disciples she can 


| 


himself, and thus profit from the fact“ rHat THERE | names to us, as we continue to publish them free! undoubtedly be said to rank as one of the most 


'S A Gob,” A. QO. { 


from charge. charming. 
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ee oa 


POETRY. 





The {'hantom Bride. 


Ann over hull 


j tiai 
hh urged be ter ‘ petae and reu 
Til the teat ¢ Ti i mi his cou er 
Anal four epeed with blood wa 
hte aw nm bored cut rou the hy 
ble longed tor it ines as it fleeted bey 
tie looked on the mountam-river qushing 
bie heard the wand of the torest rushing 
the mm a star trom the beavens tall 
bic thew he mn them swaittoe mul ensveed them 


Well the young warriot may fiercely ride, 


For towieht he must woo, and must win hus bride- 


The maiden, whose colours lus helmet has 


W howe picture bas still next his heart been work 


Ard then be thought on the myrtle grove, 


Where the villa stood he had built for his low 


With ote pillars and marble colonnade 


Its bright fountain beneath the palm-tree’s shade 


Faw stutues none pre freed porticos 


Where the au came sweet from the gardens of 


Silver lamp and vases filled 


With pertumed waters, from odours distilled ; 


And the tape stry hung round eneh gorgeous room 


Was the richest of lyre's purple loom ; 
And all that his love, and all that his care 
Plead had such pride im making fan 

And then he thought how life would glide 


lu such a home, aud with such a bride, 


Like a glad tale told to the lute’s soft tone 


Never hath bappiness dwelt alone 


And ewrfter he urged bis courser’s flight 


When he thought on who was waiting that night 


But once beneath a spreading shade 
He stopped his punting steed for breat! 

\nd as a thekering moon-beam playe 
ble saw it was a place of death 

Lhe lonely cypress-trec was heeping 

The watch of its eternal weeping ; 

And at the, head was a gray cross; 

And scattered o'er the covering moss 

Lay withered Gower and faded wreath 

Phat told some maiden si pt beneath 

he youth took one or two dried leaves- 

Perhaps, thought he, some lover grieve 

O'er her who rests, and now can hoow 

No more of human joy or wo 

And answered to his thought a sound 

\ murmur from the plaining ground—- 

He started! oh, it could but be 

Phe wind that swept the evpress Wee 

And almost midwigit’s hour was come, 

Ere he had reached his maidenu’s home 


All, saving one old slave, were sleeping— 


Who, like some stealthy phantom creeping 


Silently and slowly led 
The wondering stranger to his bed 
Just pointed to his supper fare, 
And the ptled wood, nnd teft bin there 
It was a large and darksome room 
With all the loneliness and gloom 
That hang round the neglected walls 
er whieh the spider's net work falls 
And the murk air felt chill and damp 
And dimly burnt the one pale lanyp ; 
And faint gleams from the embers brok 
Phroueh thew dun covering of smoke 
And all felt desolate and drear— 
And is this, he sighed, my welcom 


No—mine be thy welcome, from my tl 


To greet the and claim thee mine own 


He heard no st »p, but still by his sich 
He saw her stand—his betrothed bride 
tHler face was fair. but from if W: ft t 
Livery trace of its beautiful red; 

And stains upon her bright heir lay 
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Like the dampness and earth-seil of clas 





lier sunken eyes gleamed with that pale blue heht 


oon when meteors are tlitting at night 


Lint the flow 1 ers fows garments tall 
\ et ’ ‘ rT }* 
i. i ‘ in bh al et t 
\ tle ied Weite \ ured 
\ “wine @ e toward lilt 
1! | il reve crew bev 
Ii vi u i ore I dw 
bet tad mot. with ther to thee tarewell 
blhey ft ext me? woste youth « hort tt i 
loa ot oe ia nvent s gloouw 


But there came a Spirit and set me free 
Ved had given me rest but for love of thee- 
Phere was fire in my heart, and fire in my brain 
And mine eyes could not sleep ull Liey saw thee ag 
My home ts dark, my home us low 
And coid the love | can offer now ; 
But give me one curl of thy raven hail 
And, by allthy hopes in heaven, swear 
That, chance what may, thou wilt claim thy bride 
And thou, to-morrow shalt lie by my side 
He gave the curl, and wildly press'd 
Her cold brow to his throbbing breast; 
And kise'd the lips, as bis would share 
With hers their warmth and vital air.— 
As hiss and passionate caress 
Could warm her wan chill loveliness 
And calm upon tis bosom she lay 
Lill the lark sang bis morning hy mu to the hay 
And a sun-beam throueh the curtain shone,— 
As passes a shadow—the maiden was gone 
Lhat clay the youth was told the tale 
Hiow she had primed beneath the veil 
And died, and then they show'd her grave— 
Tle hnew that cypress green wave.— 
That meht, alone, be watched his bride— 


The next they laid hin by her side lL } 


~~ 


The Hoss of a Ship. 


Her miehty sails the breezes swell, 
And fast she leaves the lessening land, 
And from the shore the last farewell 
Is waved by many a SOW Y hand; 
And weeping eyes are on the mata, 
Until its verge she wanders o'er; 
But, from the hour of parting pain, 


Phat bark was never heard of mors 


In her was many a mother’s joy, 

And love of many a weepimg fair; 
For ber was wafted, in its sigh, 

The loncly heart's unceasing prayer ; 
And, ol' the thousand hopes untold 

Of ardent youth, that vessel bore ; 
Day, were they quence hed iu waters cold ’ 


For she was never heard of more! 


When on her wide and trackless path 
Of desolation doomed to flee, 

Sav, sank she ‘midst the blending wrath 
Of racking cloud and rolling sea? 

Or, where the land but mocks the eye, 
Went diifiing on a fatal shore ! 

Vein guesses all—her destiny 


Is dark—she ne’er was heard of more 


The moon hath twelve times changed her form 
From glowing orb to crescent wan, 
Vid skies of calm, and scowl of storu:, 
‘ince from her port that ship hath gone 
But ocean ke eps its secret well, 
And though we know that all is o'er, 
No eye hath seen—no tongue can tell 


Her fute—she ne’er was heard of more ‘ 


(iis! were her tale of sorrow known, 
Twere something to the broken heart 
the pangs of doubt would then be rons 
And fancy’s endless dreams depart: 
ft may not be'—there Is no ray 
By which her doom we may explore * 
We ‘only know she sailed away 


And ne'er was Secn no hye n d of moire 





To Geraldine. 


4) we ive metin life agam 
And still thine eve is te 
still round thy ter and pol dl 
Plays beauty « witching | t 
And vet thy some, so ete 
Is tremmulo s ana i ‘ 
It telis of feelings ill at eas 
Ol deep and settled wo 
lhere ts a heart that bleeds to fh: 
ale sorrow e er should dwell 
With ber it left so vay and glaa 
With her it lov'd too well 
And though the warmth) wneer retu 
Phat once taspir'd ite st 
Vet love its pity speaks in tears 
Phat pride would check in vain 
Lhere is an eye that turns to thine, 
With kind and anxious caze, 
fo seek the buoyant spirit there 
Phat charim’d in other days: 
And vould that eve crow dim with age 
It ever thus shall turn, 
lhough love no more may twine the wreat 
Or bid the altar burn 
Yor think not I would beg thy smile, 
Ur stoop thy love to sue: 
] know thou wouldst despise the wrete!h 
Lhus to himself wutruc 
I feel that honour taught the vow 
Once fondly breathed to thee: 
J will not plead, | cannot bow, 
When couscience sets me free 
Oh! come not thoughts of fleeted hour: 
fo mingte in thy dream, 
When memory's mellow twilight plays 
O'er time's swift-flowing stream / 
Yes! brighter scenes and sweeter flowers 
Have never since been thine.— 
The warmest love that e’er was chill'd 
Was mine, alas! was mine. 
But, thou art lost!—’Twas mine to feel 
Still be it mine to bear, 
To weep alone—nor ask one heart 
My misery to share 
Thou turn’st to look, with dazzled gaze, 
On wealth’s mean, worthless ore: 
Oh, pause '!—a woman, bought and sold, 
Is curs’d for ever more! Sigma 


fo George. 


Where willows, sighing, twine 
Their languid arms together, 
Reclining in the calm moonshine, 
Upon the purple heather : 
I heard a lyre’s unearthly swell 
Come floating down the misty dell. 


Rous'd from Memory’s twilight dreaming 
Quick to pleasure’s sense IT woke, 
And, by every tone of feeling, 
Knew it was thy happy stroke— 
That the song spell binding me, 
Was breathed along the wires by thee 


Now, by the Jove which cannot die 
Within the minstrel’s breast, 
And by the hope above yon sky, 
That sentiment is blessed, 
I own there is a voiceless thrill, 
Sweet bard, thy song commands at will: 
For, oh! the magic of thy numbers, 
Like rays of sunshine, pierce my slunbers. Diese?! 
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